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“ Each Sunday, she was impelled to occupy her seat in church.’; 


CHRISTOPHER’S TRIALS: 
A STORY OF COUNTRY LIFE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Goldstone,” ‘“The Sunset of a 
Life,” &c. 





Cnarren XX.—Dororuy JuDGES FOR HERSELF. 
Tue fire was burning brightly in Dorothy's little 
Kitchen, and the kettle was beginning to sing, as 

clock warned for eight one Sunday morning. 


Dorothy spread the cloth, and placed the cups and | 
saucers on the table, and then went up-stairs to call | 


her husband. 
** Breakfast is almost ready, Christopher,” she said, 


XUM 


as she half drew up the blind, and laid his clean shirt 
close beside him. 

Christopher roused up, but as soon as his wife had 
| left the room he fell asleep again, for he had been out 
till late on the previous evening, and he was very tired. 

3esides, he was not in the habit of coming down sooner 
| than nine o’clock on a Sunday morning, and sometimes 
it would be as much as half-past before he was ready. 
So Dorothy had to summon him a second time that 
morning, and when at length he made his appearance 


| the breakfast was waiting for him, and so were his wife 


and son. 

‘‘ Why, Dorothy,” was his very natural exclamation, 
‘*how is it you are so much earlier to-day?” and he 
| glanced at the clock as he spoke. 

K 
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‘Oh, I want to go to church this morning,” an- 
swered Dorothy, ‘‘and I don’t like to have to hurry 
“nyself.” 

‘¢Why didn’t you say so last night?” said Christo- 
her. ‘‘I meant to walk over to Springhurst by-and- 
ye, to see Richard Cooper.”’ 

‘‘ Well, there is nothing to hinder your doing so, 
for there is cold meat and apple pie for dinner, so that 
there is no occasion for any of us to stayin. The key 
can be left next door.” 

Christopher sat down to his breakfast, and as he was 
cutting a piece of fat boiled pork, he turned to his wife, 
and said, with a smile, ‘‘ You are curious to hear the 
new parson, I suppose, like the rest of your neigh- 
bours ?” 

** Yes, I am,” said Dorothy; ‘‘he is so much talked 
about that I made up my mind yesterday to go and 
judge for myself what he was like.” 

“The best way of finding out, certainly,” said 
Christopher; ‘‘but I do not know that he will suit 

ou.” 
me Why not?” asked Dorothy. 

*¢ Because from what I hear about him he is not very 
complimentary to his congregation. He says out just 
what he thinks.”’ 

**So he ought to,” said Dorothy, ‘‘and I’m sure that 
will suit me, for I’ve no respect for any mans much less 
for a minister, that is afraid to speak his mind.” 

‘*He is a different preacher from Mr. Wyndham, I 
fancy. You. never heard people talking about ‘Ais 
sermons, unless it was to’say how fine ‘they were; but 
everybody you come nigh seems in a stir about Mr. 
Clifton. Old: Master Giles was. going’ on‘terribly 
against him last night.” 

‘¢ Against him ! what for?” 

‘¢ Why, you know the‘olé nian always used to have 
a comfortable nap in chureh of a Sunday afternoon.” 

‘Yes, more shame for’him,” said Dorothy. 

*¢Now'don’t you be:too:hard on the poor fellow,” 
said Christopher. ‘There is never any peace for him 
at home, with the room full of his daughter’s noisy 
little children, and so he’was glad of his snug corner 
at church, where nobody. disturbed him, and he dis- 
turbed nobody, and wheré:he ¢ould enjoy a quiet bit of 
sleep... But it is quite altered since Mr. Clifton came.” 

‘* How can he hinder his sleeping ?” 

*¢ Why, when the old man settles himself for a nap, 
and thinks he’s just going to lose himself, Mr. Clifton 
is sure to say something so loud and so pointed, that 
it’s enough, Master Giles says, to wake up»anybody, 
even if they were as deaf.as.a doorpost ; and it puts 
him into such a tremble all ever that.he can’t drop off 
nohow.” 

Dorothy laughed. ‘‘ Well, he must be tolerably 
clever if he can keep old Master Giles from nodding. 
I’m not surprised that he does not like Mr. Clifton.” 

‘*But that was not what he chiefly complained of,” 
said Christopher. ‘‘ He declared that last Sunday Mr. 
Clifton was so personal in his remarks, that he is 
quite positive he meant them on purpose for him ; and 
old Giles says he won’t put up with such behaviour. 
He vows he'll give the parson a good blowing up when 
he meets with him.” 

“Tt is not likely that Mr. Clifton, a complete 
stranger, knows anything about him,” said Dorothy. 

‘**Giles thinks he does. He says some ill-natured 


eee has been defaming his character to Mr. Clifton, | 
0 


r that he mentioned things which he could not possibly 
have known if he had not been told them by somebody. 
And he looked so hard and straight at him, too, when 
he was speaking, as if to say, ‘Yes, you’re the man 


I’m alluding to,’ that Master Giles has not the shadow | referring to his own sentiments, answered his wife by 





| of a doubt but what he was speaking right at him. 

it really was so,” added Christopher, ‘‘ Mr. Clifton dig 
not act like a gentleman, for it is not fair to tell a man 
of his faults before other people.” 

“Old Giles deserves it, if anybody does,” said 
Dorothy ; ‘it is time he was talked to, and that pretty 
sharply, by somebody, for he is a disgrace to any decent 
neighbourhood.” 

“Oh, I am not defending him,” answered Christo. 
pher, ‘‘ only one does not expect such things from the 
pulpit.” 

**T don’t believe all that Giles says,” answered 
Dorothy. ‘‘He has no more regard for truth than he 
has for some other things, and he would not scruple to 
invent any falsehood that he thought answered his 
purpose. It is very evident that he does not like Mr, 
Clifton, and so he tries to set others against him.” 

It is perhaps equally evident to our readers that 
Dorothy’s prepossessions were in Mr. Clifton’s favour, 
She was not disposed to hastily credit reports to his 
disadvantage, and the reason, a very simple one, was 
this: on a recent occasion she was coming out of a 
cottage just as Mr. Clifton was entering it, to visit 4 
sick inmate. Now if it had been Mr. Wyndham, he 
would have passed her with the most distant and digni- 
fied recognition of her respectful curtsey to him; but 
Mr. Clifton stopped, and with a cheerful ‘‘ good 
morning,” said what beautiful weather it was for the 
harvest, and had quite a little chat with her, which 
ended in his promising to call and see her as soon as hé 
could. Dorothy’s heart was quite won by his pleasant 
demeanour, and she was thus inclined to think better 
of himself and of his sermons than she would otherwise 
have done. If ministers were only aware of the favour 
able impressions which they make on the minds of their 
flock by attention''to: the little courtesies of every-day 
life, if they knew. howoften the kindliness of their 
manner paves the way for the reception of their message, 
they.would always be careful to avail themselves of this 
simple way of influencing others. ‘€ 

“Will you go with. me to church, Christopher! 
said Dorothy, as they finished breakfast: She hoped 
that, with. Mr. Clifton for a bait, she might tempt him 
to depart for:once from his habit of non-attendance ; for 
although-Dorothy was so irregular herself, and had, at 
the best, very unworthy notions of the bénefits which 
accrue from church-going, she thought it would bh 
more respectable if her husband were. sometimes seen 
in, the house of God. - She, knew that such a proceeding 
would motbe in accordance with his new sentiments, 
but provided she could persuade him to observe the ex- 
ternals of religion, Dorothy did not so much mind what 
his secret thoughts were. 

‘‘No, thank you,” said Christopher in reply to 
her invitation; ‘‘I am not so curious as you women 
folks. I can wait to hear your opinion of the new 
parson.” 

‘‘You might as well come and hear for yourself,” 
said Dorothy. 

Christopher shrugged his shoulders. He was about 
to say that he did not want to listen to the rubbish 
| with which both Mr. Clifton and Mr. Wyndham tried 
to cram their hearers, but he checked himself, for he 
did not want to vex Dorothy; and, moreover, with 
Tom’s bright eyes steadily fixed upon him, he felt as if 
| he could not utter the words. 

Was there something in the lad’s innocent, half 

| wondering glance, which made him shrink from im- 

| parting to his son the scepticism which he had himself 
imbibed ? 

It might be so; at all events, Christopher, instead of 
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reminding her that he had promised to pay a visit that 
morning to his friend Cooper. 
You can go with your mother, to take care of her, 


m. 

“But I would rather go with you, father,” said 
Tom; ‘‘it is so long since I went to Springhurst, and 
I can get such a nice lot of wild flowers there for 
mother.” 

“Well, do as you like,” said Christopher, ‘or 
rather, as your mother likes.” 

The latter remark was unnecessary, for Dorothy was 
retty sure to like what her boy liked, or if their tastes 
rfered, to consider it a matter of course that he 
should have his own way ; so she made no objection to 
his accompanying his father. She would rather, 

haps, that he should have gone with her, for she 
fad a motherly pride in being seen with such a nice- 
looking boy by her side ; but she thought it was much 
more boy-like that he should prefer a pleasant country 
ramble to a not very interesting service in a sombre old 
charch. 





CHarTeR XXI.—Mr. Ciirron’s HoME-THRUSTS. 


“Weir, how did you like Mr. Clifton?” asked 
Christopher, when he and Tom returned from Spring- 
burst, and found Dorothy preparing dinner. 

“‘T hardly know,” was her reply. ‘‘ He said some 
gartling things that we never got from Mr. Wyndham, 
bat it was in such a kind, loving way, that you could 
wt possibly be offended. He seems thoroughly in 
tarnest.’’ 

“Not like Mr. Wyndham? I don’t wonder old 
Giles used to sleep under him, for I remember I had 
lard work sometimes in the hot weather to keep my 


cpen.” 
TeYes, he was very heavy. He is a deal more 
was much grander, and it was often difficult to make 
ot his meaning.” 

“Then Mr, Clifton isn’t such a fine preacher as Mr. 
Wyndham ?” 

“Well, no, he would not be considered so, I suppose, 
for he is so exceedingly plain, and uses such easy words, 
that even a child might understand him. It is more 
like talking and explaining things to you than 
preaching.” 

Dorothy, in common with many poor people, and 
With some who are not poor, imagined that profundity 
isnecessarily allied with obscurity, and that a speaker 
tho is intelligible to the majority of his hearers cannot 
be remarkably clever. 

“TI suppose,” said Christopher, in a joking tone, 
“that he didn’t point out your failings as he did those 
ofold Master Giles ?” 

“Nonsense, Christopher!” said Dorothy, shortly. 
—“Oh, just lift that saucepan off the fire, Tom; the 
potatoes will be all broken.” 

She was reaching the meat out of the cupboard as 
the spoke, and then she took the potatoes to strain the 
water from them, and the conversation thus inter- 
mpted drifted into another channel. 
What he had seen in his country walk, and Christopher 
had to tell his wife about Cooper’s youngest child, 
Which had been terribly scalded by upsetting some 
boiling water over itself. 


Dorothy had avoided answering her husband’s last 








larned than Mr. Clifton, I dare say, for his language | 


Tom was full of | 








He had described some features in her character with 
such exactness, that Dorothy had listened to it with a 
share of old Master Giles’s astonishment, for she was 
not aware that ‘‘as face answereth to face, so the heart 
of man to man.” 

And Dorothy was not only arrested by the faithful 
portraiture of herself, but her eyes were opened in 
some measure to perceive the sinfulness of her past 
life, in that she had lived without God in the world, 
and had worshipped and served the creature more than 
the Creator, who is blessed for ever. 

Now Dorothy did not at all like this delineation of 
herself; she felt that it was correct, but it was not 
flattering, especially to one who had always compla- 
cently rested in the idea of her own goodness ; and she 
resolved not to allow herself to be disturbed by it. 
She was very foolish, she said to herself, to be so easily 
impressed, but Mr. Clifton had such a strangely per- 
suasive way, that he carried you along with him for the 
time ; but she should be all right again when her little 
excitement of feeling had worked itself off in the bustle 
of every-day duties. 

So Dorothy did not choose to let her husband know 
how much her opinion of Mr. Clifton coincided with 
that of old Master Giles ; indeed, she spoke of him in 
a rather patronizing sort of way, as if she were fully 
competent to draw comparisons between him and Mr, 
Wyndham. 

3ut she was not successful in her efforts to disperse 
the slight uneasiness which Mr. Clifton’s words had 
occasioned. Thearrow, though it seemed but a slender 
one, was lodged too deeply in her conscience to be 
eradicated by her own hand. It rankled there, and 
made her feel uncomfortable and annoyed. Annoyed 
because she was uncomfortable, and because, in spite of 


| all her determination, she could not regain her former 


composure. Some who heard that same sermon from Mr. 
Clifton had, like her, resembled the man beholding 
his natural face in a glass; but while they had gone 
their way, and had straightway forgotten what manner 
of persons they were, Dorothy had been unable to 
banish the remembrance from her mind. 

It was a happy inability, and Dorothy lived to thank 
God for it, but at present it vexed and troubled her. 

She thought she would not go again to hear Mr. 
Clifton. Yet when the Sunday returned she felt such 
a strong inclination to be present at the service, that 
she could not stay away. 

And this was the case for three or four weeks; each 
Sunday Dorothy resolved to absent herself next time, 
and each Sunday she was somehow impelled to occupy 
her seat in church. 

Christopher made no remark upon her resuming her 
old habit of regular attendance, but he steadily refused 
to accompany her; and with his professed disbelief in 
religion, it was scarcely to be expected that he would 
have any desire to frequent the house of God. 

The congregation greatly increased; people came 
from the surrounding villages to hear the ‘‘strange 
parson ;” and the deep and earnest attention with 


| Which they nearly all listened to the warm-hearted 


pro:lamation of the gospel showed that it was an un- 
wonted sound in their ears, and also afforded hopeful 


| indication that there was a higher power than that of 


But many a true word is spoken in jest, and although | 


man’s at work among them. 

So indeed there was. The result proved it, and that 
not after a long interval, but almost immediately ; for, 
in many instances, the sowing and the reaping followed 
in rapid succession ; and Mr. Clifton realized, as well 


ay respecting Mr. Clifton’s sermon, it was never- | as believed, that his labour was not in vain in the 
less a fact that the new minister's preaching had | Lord. More than one Zaccheus, drawn by curiosity to 
mveyed some sharp home-thrusts to the new hearer. | the sanctuary, met with Jesus there, and both heard 
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and joyfully obeyed his call ; some hearts were opened, 
as was Lydia’s, to attend to the things that were 
spoken, and a few rugged natures, alarmed like the 
jailer at the thought of impending danger, believed, as 
they were directed to do, on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and rejoiced in his salvation. 

Among the number of those who, though led by 
different ways, found peace beneath the cross, was 
Christopher’s busy, cheerful, thrifty little wife. 

Yes, Dorothy gave herself to the Saviour, and to 
his service. Taught by his Spirit, she parted with 
her self-righteousness, that she might win Him; and 
those things which before were gain to her she was 
now willing to count but loss for Christ. 

Some persons are naturally silent and reserved ; and 
when such become religious they are not demonstrative 
nor free-spoken. They are known rather by their deeds 
than their words; by evidences which they cannot 
conceal, rather than by those which they are ready to 
display. But Dorothy was of a frank, transparent 
disposition ; and, unless there were some reason for 
concealment, what was in her mind was generally on 
her lips. Therefore she was at no pains to hide from 
her husband or her neighbours that she was now on 
the Lord’s side, and that henceforth his word was to 
be her guide, and his will the rule of her life. With 
all the promptitude and energy of her character she 
openly avowed her intention of being, in the true 
meaning of the word, a Christian ; and she also sought 
to persuade others to follow her example. 

It seemed to Dorothy, in the freshness of her newly 
kindled joy, as if she had but to tell her friends of the 
treasure she had found in order to induce them to try 
to possess it for themselves. 

But she was disappointed ; they were either indif- 
ferent to her appeals or offended by her importunity. 

Even Christopher appeared to think it {was only a fit 
of enthusiasm, which would pass away when the new 
élergyman left the village. Dorothy tried in vain to 
get him to go with her to church. He did not want, 
he said, to hear Mr. Clifton; he was tired of all the 
fuss that was made about him ; and though he had no 
doubt that he was a well-meaning man on the whole, 
yet it was a pity that he should deceive both hiinself 
and others by conjuring up needless fears, and seeking 
to terrify people into religion. Christopher did not in 
the slightest degree oppose his wife, but he met her 
arguments and entreaties with a good-humoured care- 
lessness, which was meant to show that he attached 
very little importance to them. 

How keenly Dorothy reproached herself now for the 
indifference with which she had hitherto regarded her 
husband’s neglect of religion! She felt that she herself 
was in some measure to blame for his sceptical notions ; 
for if she had not in the first instance joined with him in 
staying away from the house of God, and in devoting a 
portion of the day of rest to visiting and pleasure- 
taking, he might not, — s, have imbibed Andrew's 
opinions, and would have eke within reach of Mr. 
Clifton’s influence, or the influence rather of that 
blessed Word which was the sum and substance of all 
the good minister’s teachings. 

Dorothy had formerly found it very easy to induce 


Christopher, instead of going to church, to go with her | 





for an evening walk, but she did not now find it easy to | 


persuade him to relinquish his present habits, and to | 
| of the soul was hers which steadies the vessel in the 


accompany her to the services of the sanctuary. 
Nay, so difficult was it that she utterly failed in the 


attempt, and often wept in secret over her husband’s | 


persistent carelessness. 
Nor could she now think lightly of his avowed dis- 
belief in the Bible. Without faith in God, and faith 


in his message, how could he be safe and happy for 
ever and ever ? 

Ah, it is indeed painful to wake up suddenly to the 
consciousness that the one whom we love is an enemy 
to himself and an enemy to his Maker; and it is sadder 
still to have that thought embittered by the reflection 
that we have been, although ignorantly, the means of 
strengthening him in the ways of ungodliness. 

Her boy, too—her fair, curly-headed Tom,—was 
another, and scarcely a less source of anxiety to 
Dorothy. For he had been allowed, both on Sundays 
and other days, to have his own way, and he could seg 
no reason why he should not be allowed to ramble in the 
lanes, and to stroll with his father about the village, 
as he had been accustomed to do, even in church hours, 
He loved his mother, and to oblige her he sometimes 
went with her to church, but he disliked the confine 
ment, and paid very little attention to either the 
prayers or the sermon; nor did he make any secret 
of the preference which he gave to his father’s Sabbath 
employments. ‘‘Father does not keep Sunday; 
father does not go to church ; father sees no harm in 
my enjoying myself as other boys do ;’—these, and 
similar assertions were the replies which Dorothy 
received in answer to her loving remonstrances-; and 
it was hard for her, in trying to teach her boy what 
was right, to have to condemn her husband. 

It was likely that Tom should choose to side with 
his father, when that father’s practices were so tho 
roughly congenial to the bent of his own inclinations; 
and Dorothy found herself unable to restrain the lad 
from roaming in the fields, and from associating with 
such companions as George Olive, who were sure to do 
him harm. 

For Tom was getting old enough now to shake off a 
mother’s control. He was a fine, clever boy, of an 
age and temperament extremely sensitive to ridicule, 
and a sneer from a youth like himself had more effect 
upon him than the grave advice of bis seniors. : 

The only point upen which he and his father dis 
agreed was in deciding upon his future course ; Chris 
topher wished him to learn some useful trade, and Tom 
had made up his mind to be a sailor. 

Dorothy could not bear to think of his going to sea; 
it was a trial which she earnestly prayed might b 
averted from her; but she did not say much about it 
to Tom, for she agreed with her husband that the boy's 
fancy would probably soon die away if it were left t 
itself, whereas constant opposition on their part would 
only be adding fuel to the flame. But while ther 
remained the shadow of a possibility that her boy 
might become a wanderer on the mighty watery 
Dorothy was always anxious and uneasy reaper 
him,—alternately dreading that something wou 
happen, and yet hoping that he would stay quietly a 
home. She endeavoured to cast her burden on the 
Lord, but it is easier to do that than it is to leaveit 
with Him. We are so prone to take up our load again, 
and to continue carrying it for ourselves. 





CuarTter XXII.—Dorotuy’s Hore or GAIN. 


STILL, notwithstanding all these home trials, Daca 
had a deep well-spring of peace in her heart, whic 
earthly discomforts could not even ruffle. That anchot 


midst of storm and commotion; and the joy of the 
Lord furnished the strength in which she went forward 
to the duties of her daily path. Her naturally warm 
and active disposition displayed itself in the ardent 
efforts which she made to win others to the Savioul, 
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and to that happiness which she enjoyed. It was not 
enough for her to hope that she was herself a Christian ; 
she wanted all around her to become sharers of that 
new life. 

With this object in view, she was willing to bridge 
over the differences between herself and her old neigh- 
pour, Mrs. Olive, who certainly had not improved with 
the lapse of years. In fact, she was more disagreeable 
and ill-natured than ever; and when she saw that 
Dorothy appeared disposed to be more friendly, she 
attributed it to some interested motive, and took the 
opportunity of flinging out some sharp speeches and 
unkind remarks which she had long treasured up for 
her. 

For a minute Dorothy was sorely tempted to repay 
her in her own coin, and to say things that would have 
been equally aggravating, for Christopher’s wife had a 
high spirit and a readiness of retort ; but she checked 
herself by the .remembrance of the longsuffering 

tience which the Saviour had manifested towards 
erself, and endeavoured to give back that soft answer 
which turneth away wrath. 

Matty was surprised, and also disappointed, at her 


forbearance ; for she was a woman who loved strife, | 


and who would have been glad to kindle Dorothy’s 
resentment for the purpose of taunting her with it 
afterwards, as a proof of ‘‘the mighty good which her 
new religion had done her!” She refused to listen to 
one serious word from Dorothy, however gently 

ken. 

“None of your canting stuff for me,’’ she said, 
seornfully; ‘‘I reckon I have as good a chance of 
heaven as you have, though I don’t pretend to be 


better than other folks, nor make a show of being | 


pious for the sake of getting something by it. So you 
need not set yourself up to teach'me my duty. When 
Iwant your help I’ll ask for it; meanwhile, you may 
as well save your breath to cool your broth.” 


Dorothy, seeing that it was useless to say more just | 
then, turned sorrowfully away, and Matty, without | 
giving her time to add a civil ‘‘ good evening,” hastily | 


shut, or rather slammed the door after her. It was 
not a very neighbourly action; but Dorothy, as soon 


as her momentary annoyance had subsided, felt only | 
as to behave more graciously than she had done at 


pity for the poor woman who was thus blind to her 
own welfare, and so determined in her refusal of both 
human and divine sympathy. 
Matty’s dislike to the truth as it is in Jesus, she could 
not but blame herself in some measure for the failure 
of her well-meant effort, since her own pride and 
coldness had confirmed, if it had not originated, Mrs. 
Olive’s ill-feeling towards her. All she could now do 
was to bear patiently with Matty’s rudeness, and to 
seize upon any occasion for showing her kindness, 
was not long before one was afforded her. 

Ralph Olive met with a sad accident. 


stunned and bruised, his right leg was broken. His 
fellow-workmen carried him home, and the doctor 
attended to his injuries, and said there was every rea- 
sonable hope of his recovery if he obeyed his directions, 
and refrained from ardent spirits. 

But it was a dismal prospect for the poor man to be 
hid up, as he must be for many weeks, with nothing 
coming in, and with such a thriftless, unamiable wife 
towait upon him. That very morning, at breakfast- | 


time, the unhappy pair had had one of their frequent | 
pearels, which had ended in Matty wishing that either | 

or she were dead and out of the way; and when 
her husband was brought home on a shutter, pale, and 
apparently lifeless, she was for the minute frightened 
by the apparent fulfilment of her wicked desire. 


But 





As Dorothy sighed over | 


It | 


He fell from | 
ahigh ladder to the ground, and, besides being much | 


when she found that he still breathed, and that he 
was likely eventually to recover, her remorse passed 
away, and she grumbled at her hard fate in having to 
nurse him, and in being so unprovided for; for of 
course she had scarcely a penny in hand, and they 
pee in debt to all the shopkeepers with whom they 
welt. 

But help was given them for this time of need. 
The parish assisted them, and richer neighbours were 
not tardy with their aid, for it was one of those cases 
which urgently demanded relief; only, with such a 
bad manager as Matty was, the money that was be- 
stowed seemed to melt away without doing half the 
good that it ought to have done, and they were con- 
sequently in much distress. 

Dorothy hastened to offer her serviccs to Matty. 
Her womanly and wifely feelings prompted her to 
| sympathize in Mrs. Olive’s trouble; and she likewise 
hoped to convince her that religion leads us to love 
our neighbour as ourselves, and to do to others as we 
would that others should do to us; not rendering evil 
for evil, but contrariwise. 

It was not a very inviting scene to which Dorothy 
introduced herself as she stepped into Matty’s kitchen. 
| The room was full of dirt and disorder. The unwashed 
breakfast-things were still standing on the table ; some 
wet clothes which ought to have been hung out 
yesterday were thrown on a dusty chair; the two 
youngest children were on the floor fighting for the 
possession of a broken horse and cart ; and Matty her- 
self, as untidy as could well be imagined, was solacing 
herself after the doctor’s departure with a glass of hot 
gin and water, which she was sharing with another 
woman likeminded with herself, who had stayed to 
gossip and condole with her. She began to cry and sob 
about her ‘‘poor husband,” when Dorothy inquired after 
him, though she had very comfortably left him as soon 
as she could, that she might be out of hearing of the 
groans, and was complaining only the moment before 
of the dreadful trouble that he would be to her, and of 
her. regret that they did not live in a town, where he 
could have been sent off to the hospital till he was 
better ! 

However, she was so far softened by the misfortune 
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Dorothy’s last visit ; and when Dorothy offered to take 
the two little children home with her, as it was essential 
that Ralph should be kept perfectly quiet, and also 
said that if it were needful for any one to sit up with 
Ralph, she would gladly come for that purpose, Matty 
really condescended to thank her, and to say that she 
should be obliged for her help. 

‘‘Well, I have gained something,” said Dorothy to 
herself as she took her leave, promising to return if 
she were wanted at bedtime. Matty would have won- 
dered if she had surmised her thoughts. ‘She would 
have supposed that she was the gainer in having got 
rid of her noisy, untractable little ones, and in having 
secured a skilful night-nurse for her husband ; for she 


| knew enough of Dorothy to know that she was just 


the sort of person to have in a sick-room. 

Ah, there are different kinds of ‘‘gain,” you see: 
one common and earthly, like Mrs. Olive’s; one high 
and unselfish, like Dorothy’s.. Which can you best 
understand and appreciate, my reader ? 








IDOLATRY. 


Ix the sight of God there is no material difference be- 
tween the moral character of him who worships gold 
and of him who worships Gaudama. 
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in the family carriage, which had been kindly ordered, 
A VISIT TO CULLODEN. Drummosie, or Culloden Moor, is intentionally allowed 
: . to continue in the same wild uncultivated state in which 
I nap only part of a day to spend in rambling, and I | i+ was at the time of the battle ; and at the distance of 
resolved to make the most of it. Having been asked | 4 century it was not possible, without considerable 
by the hospitable family to pay a visit at Culloden emotion, to stand on the very ground where, on the 
House, I went out to breakfast. My worthy friend, the | 1th April, 1746, in one little hour, the destiny of 
Rev. Mr. M‘Nab, who is resident there, did everything | Britain might be said to be determined. The High. 
to add to my happiness. : : landers had returned to the moor that morning, from 
There are many interesting things in the house. | an unsuccessful attempt to surprise the duke’s army; 
There are some good paintings; and in the library there | 9n4, worn out with marching all night, and ready t 
are many valuable books, and several that acquire an perish for hunger, they were again drawn up on the 
additional interest by having once belonged to Thom- | tyoor to await the enemy. - 
son, the poet of the “Seasons,” having his name inscribed | J js not my intention to give anything like a 
in his own handwriting. Thomson had been very inti- | account of the dreadful conflict on that eventful day, 
mate with the Rev. Mr. Murdoch, who had been tutor | put I cannot refrain from quoting a graphic paragraph 
in the Culloden family, and was afterwards a clergyman | fom ‘Chambers’s History of the Rebellion :’— 
ofthe Church of England. He had also been intimate “The actions and event were, throughout, quite as 
with young Culloden; and the bard, it is said, 18 | dreadful as the mental emotion which urged it. Not 
characterized in the following stanzas of the “Castle | withstanding that the three files of the front line of 





of Indolence :”— English poured forth their incessant fire of musketry— 
notwithstanding that the cannon, now loaded with 
“A bard here dwelt, more fat than bard bescems, grape-shot, swept the field as with a hailstorm—not. 


Who, void of envy, guile, and lust of gain, 
On virtue still and nature’s pleasing themes 

Poured forth his unpremeditated strain, 
The world forsaking with a calm disdain : 

Here laughed he, careless in his easy seat; 


withstanding the flank fire of Wolfe’s regiment—on 
ward, onward went the Highlanders, flinging themselves 
into, rather than rushing upon, the lines of the enemy, 
which indeed they did not see for smoke, till involved 





Here quaffed, encircled with the joyous train; among their weapons. All that carnage, all that 
Oft moralizing sage: his ditty sweet ‘despair could do, was done. They did not fight like 
He loathéd much to write, nor caréd to repeat.” living or reasoning creatures, but like machines under 


the influence of some incontrollable principle of action, 
Only the first two lines of the stanza were written by | The’howl of the advance, the scream of the onset, the 
the poet ; the others were written by one of his poetical | thunders of the musketry, and the din of the trumpets 
friends. and drums, confounded one sense, while the flash of the 
There is much that is interesting in Culloden House, | firearms and the glitter of the brandished broadswonk 
but my time for inspection was brief. In the dining- | dazzled and bewildered another. 
room I saw what seems to be regarded by the family as “It was a moment of dreadful and agonizing sus. 
the greatest curiosity in the house—the staff of Prince | pense, but only a moment; for the whirlwind does no 
Charles. It is a fine straight hazel rod, torn up by the | sweep the forest with greater rapidity than the High 
roots in some Highland glen; and the fragment of the | landers cleared the line. They swept through and ove 
root forming the head of the staff has been carved into | that frail barrier almost as easily and instantaneously 
a Janus-like image, being the conjoined heads of Wis- | as the bounding cavalcade brushes through the morning 
dom and Folly. They look different ways, and seem | labours of the gossamer which stretch across its path 
disposed to part company, but they are bound together | Not, however, with the same unconsciousness of the 
by the neck. Whether the Highland sculptor meant | event. Almost every man in their front rank, chief 
to compliment his prince we know not ; but the head | and gentleman, fell before the deadly weapons which 
and countenance of Wisdom are noble—bearing, it may | they had brayed ; and although the enemy gave way, it 
be, some resemblance to his profile, and certainly the | was not till every bayonet was bent and bloody with 
rince enjoyed the benefit of majestic appearance. | the strife. * 
hrenology was not then in vogue, and yet this head- | When the first line had been completely swept 
piece of Wisdom is well imagined, and made to tower | aside, the assailants continued their impetuous 
into grandeur in the upper regions of the cranium. | vance till they came near the second, when, bein 
Folly has a very unintellectual countenance, and the | almost annihilated by a profuse and well-directa 
cranium is very scanty in its developments. The | fire, the shattered remains of what had been but a 
capacious head of Wisdom rises far above the skranky | hour before a numerous and confident force at last 
sow of Folly, and forms a finely rounded rest for the | submitted to destiny, by giving way and flying. Still 
and to lean on. | a few rushed on, resolved rather to die than thus for 
That day was to prove that the prince rested on | feit their well-acquired and dearly estimated honour 
what had the appearance of wisdom, but was not true | They rushed on, but not a man ever came in contact 
wisdom itself ; and even this carved image of Wisdom | with the enemy. The last survivor perished as he 
was on that day left behind, and has remained for a | reached the points of the bayonets.” 
century as a monument of splendid but useless bravery. We then stood on that wild moor which had once 
On the 14th April, 1746, Prince Charles having | been the scene of such bloody strife and carnage. ll 
assembled his men in Inverness, led them out with | now was quiet and silent; but it was the quietness of 
colours flying and pipes playing to the parks around | death—the silence of the grave. There the grave had 
Culloden House, where they bivouacked for the night. 








; : * At the very time that we were on the field, a man who 
Next morning he led them a few miles farther, and was digging on the moor at a little distance found and gave 


drew them up in battle array on Drummosie Moor, to | : i 
y | ta 
receive the Duke of Cumberland, who was thought to | inh ei po ca ee pert loo cee oa 
be advancing towards them from Nairn, | employed in that furious onset. The point on one side was 
After breakfast I wished of course to visit Drum- | torn away, and the hard iron deeply marked as by being 
mosie Moor, so Mr. M‘Nab and I set out for the moor | pushed against something still harder. 
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opened her greedy mouth, and closed it on hundreds. 
Insatiate! for days she continued her bloody banquet. 
Braver men never fell than were then hewn down 
in masses. Where a most vigorous attack had been 
made, their bodies were afterwards found in layers 
three and four deep. Where they fell there were they 
buried. Hundreds were cast into the same pit; and a 
large green mound still marks the spot where the 
battle raged the hottest. Several mounds of smaller 
dimensions are still to be seen; they are green spots in 
the bleak moor, but it is the blood of the bravest that 
has banished the native heath, and has for a century 
kept these mounds so verdant. Long, long were they 
watered with tears, and long, in many a Highland 
glen, would the widowed, and the fatherless, and the 
childless think with bleeding hearts on these crowded 
grave-pits of the slain. 

We found the guide on the field, a respectable old 
Highlander, whose father, when a boy, had witnessed 
the conflict, and whose grandfather, as one of the com- 
batants, had played his part in the battle. He pointed 
out to us the position of the two armies, and the spot 
where the final struggle took place. 

“There,” said he, ‘‘ did the Highlanders make their 
last charge on the English Canaanites [cannoniers], 
and there hundreds of the bravest fell.” 

He took us also to the Prince’s stone, on which 
he stood during the battle, and from which, bewildered 
in tears, he could with difficulty be induced to retreat, 
so reluctant was he to believe that his bright hopes 
were blasted, and that everything was irretrievably 
lost. We stood on the stone, and gathered from it 
some funeral-hued lichen, with which it was partly 
covered. 

We were taken also to the Duke’s stone, a large 
boulder on the other side of the moor, from which, with 
savage delight, he had beheld the bloody work of 





destruction; and though I detested the hyena-hearted 
monster, I gathered from the stone some lurid tufts of | 
Alectoria jubata (rock-hair), waving as in gloomy | 
triumph; and from the heath around the stone some | 
creeping Lycopodium (wolt’s-foot), where a crueller | 
than the most cruel ravening wolf had, in the moment 
of disgracefully abused victory, stood. 

I am not a Jacobite: had I been a minister in those 
days, I trust I should have been one of those who, 
at the peril of their lives, prayed for a Protestant 
king; and I regard the victory then obtained as a most 
signal interposition of Providence in behalf of Britain, 
of which we are still reaping the benefit in the present 
day. But I abominate cold-blooded cruelty. 

In the morning of the day I had stood in an under- 
story apartment, then, it is said, an open court, in | 
Culloden House, into which nineteen Highland officers, 
dangerously wounded, had been cast after the battle, | 
where they remained with wounds undressed for two 





prosperity, but when the clouds of adversity had 
gathered thick around him—when, as an outlaw and a 
proscribed fugitive, he wandered in cold, and hunger, 
and nakedness, from glen to glen, and from cave 
to cave—when a high price was set on his head—no 
bribe on earth could induce one of them to betray him. 
Even then most willingly did they suffer for him; and 
to effect the safety of their hunted prince they would 
have considered it an honour and a happiness to die. 
Oh, is it thus that we love Zion’s Prince and Saviour, 
who is indeed altogether lovely? Are we ready to say, 
Lord, we are Thine; truly we are Thine? What dost 
Thou require us to do or to suffer for Thy name’s sake ? 
We account it all honour for Thy sake to endure tribu- 
lation ; yea, we count not our life dear to us, so that we 
may show forth our Redeemer’s praise ! 

Another scriptural lesson, ‘Trust not in princes,” 
may be impressed on our hearts by the events of those 
times, and especially by the treatment from the Court 
and Government experienced by Lord President Duncan 
Forbes of Culloden, who was, under God, without any 
doubt the chief instrument in saving the country. 

Enough has not been said of the man who saved his 
country by the seasonable energy of an unconquerable 
resolution. A few traditional anecdotes, confined to 
the gentlemen of the law, give a faint idea of the great 
accomplishments of Duncan Forbes; but his exertions 
for the public good, when paralysis overtook the councils 
of Government, and when incapacity led its armies, are 
lost in the conciseness of generalj history, and have 
been deemed unworthy of separate record. Had this 
man not directed the measures which his wisdom 
planned—composed, reconciled, united, and animated 
with his own energetic spirit the lagging loyalty of the 
people—restrained, by prudent counsel, the prudent 
among the Jacobites, or, by the terror of the law, 
influenced the mass who were only accessible through 
their fears—the whole Highlands would have been in 
arms. The number is not exaggerated which limits to 
10,000 the clans whom the exertions of Forbes kept 
from following the Chevalier. ‘‘ But for his inde- 
fatigable exertions,” says Mr. Klose, ‘‘the House 
of Hanover would infallibly have been driven from the 
British throne.” He received his reward in the ruin 
of his fortune, which he had spent in supplying the 
troops of the nation, and of which he never received 
repayment. He exerted his influence to stay the 
massacre which followed the victory of Culloden, and 
found his humanity regarded as intrusive. He heard 
the cry of wailing throughout the glens without the 
ability to succour; and he who had braved the storm, 
and piloted the vessel in safety to her harbour, was 
thrown aside as a wreck when the dangerceased. The 
treatment, though it could not subdue his patriotism, 
broke his spirits and hurried him to his grave. 

We are tempted to add the noble testimony of Sir 


days, and on the third, with three others that had been | James Macintosh, in his review of the ‘‘ Culloden 
seized, were all, if I understand the record, ranged | Papers:”—‘‘There are various lords and lairdswho make 
against the wall and fired on without mercy; and such | but a shabby figure in this collection; but our great 
as were not killed outright were, according to orders, | pride and consolation is in the ever-dear honour and 
massacred by the soldiers—one only, who had been left | open heart of him to whom they address themselves. 


as dead, recovering from his seemingly deadly wounds, | 
and surviving to tell the dreadful tale. Knowing 
much that is recorded of the Duke of Cumberland’s 
Tremorseless cruelty, of which this is only a sample, he 
would be cold-hearted indeed whose blood did not boil 
with honestindignation. Thescenes that accompanied 





and followed the victory of Culloden form one of the 


For Duncan Forbes no descendant will ever have to 
blush or feel ashamed; and the perusal of this book will 
prove that Scotland, ever since she ceased to be a sepa- 
rate kingdom, has had at least one statesman whose 
principles were as pure as his understanding was en- 
lightened, and whose concern for his country was not so 
much as suspected to be quickened by any regard to his 





own power or emoluments.”’ D. L. 


darkest in the history of Scotland. 

Might not the fidelity of the Highlanders to their 
beloved prince put to shame many professing Chris- 
tians? Not only did they glory in him in the day of | 
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THE CHANGEFUL — THE 
UNCHANGING. 


** Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 


i. 

How beautiful thou art, O green bright Earth! 
How sweet thy tones of music and of mirth! 
Thou hast bright laughing halos poured from heaven ; 
Thou hast the cool, pale beams by moonlight given ; 
And stars that flash out from their jewelled skies, 
And smile on thee, O Earth, with watchful eyes. 

How beautiful! how beautiful ! 


Thou hast small flowerets and green forest trees, 

Old silent hills, and summer bird and breeze ; 

Thou hast the melody, so clear and sweet, 

Of winds and waters, when their voices meet ; 

Thou hast bright faces round the clustered hearth, 

The infant’s langh—the songs of love and mirth. 
How beautiful! how beautiful! 


O Earth, thou home of lovely things and fair! 
Hath CuanGE a dwelling ’midst thy beauty rare? 
Go ask yon angry cloud, that veils the sky ; 
Go ask yon bud that blossoms but to die ; 
Go ask the storm-wreathed hills, the leafless trees— 
The turbid streams—the wildly surging seas! 
How mournful! oh, how mournful! 


Go ask each cherished home of happy years! 
The babe’s sweet laugh hath changed to troubled tears! 
The heart that clung to heart now clings no more ; 
Forsaken is the joyful love of yore ; 
Death calls the loving and the loved away, 
And others fill their vacant seats to-day. 

How changeful! oh, how changeful! 


hE Be 

And dost thou, Cane, bear universal sway ? 
Can mortals pass not from thy realms away ?— 
There was a day of darkness and of doom, 
Which raised pale dwellers from the riven tomb; 
When angels trembled, and men fearless gazed ; 
When on the quivering earth a Cross was raised ! 

How awful! oh, how awful! 


Upon that blood-red cross a Monarcn hung! 

An “E.pEr Brorner’s” bleeding brow was wrung! 

For man He bore the purpled gauds of scorn, 

His kingly crown, a diadem of thorn ! 

His heart, which thrilled with love so deep, so strange, 

For man was probed! Thou wert not there, O Change! 
How wonderful! how wonderful! 


Ah, no, He cannot change, that Saviour-Kine! 
Whose song triumphal saints and angels sing: 
The same, when crushed to earth, his cross He bears— 
The same, when soul-gemmed coronet He wears— 
The same, when coming in his bright array— 
The same, for ever, yesterday, to-day! 

How glorious! how eternal! 

F. 


Cc. M. 








GOD SEES THROUGH ALL 
PRETENCES. 


How simple is this proposition, and yet how amazing ! 
admitted by all, believed by few, and by them not 
steadily. 

God sees through all pretences. Then why should I 
use pretences? Why be ambitious to appear what I 
am not, rather than try to be what I ought ? 

God sees through all pretences. And He will one day 
make his intelligent universe see through them too. 





| 
| 
| 


| No wolf can carry his sheep’s clothing to the judgment. 

seat. He must leave everything false and painted 
behind. There he must appear as he is, not as he 
would like to have men think of him. Why then 
spend my time in garnishing the outside of my cha. 
racter, while my character itself is neglected ? 

God sees through all pretences. And He will blow 
them away at the last day like chaff before the whirl 
wind. Everything false and hollow will be carried 
into eternal oblivion. Nothing but the naked reality 
will remain. Oh, what a wreck of human pomp, and 
parade, and vain show! How insignificant will the 
great ones of this world appear, when all the outward 
‘* pomp and circumstance” in which their greatness 
lay is left behind, and they appear in their own proper 
littleness before the Judge of all the earth! 

Would men take a hundredth part of the pains to be, 
that they do to seem good and fair, how well would it 
be for them and society too! C. 0. 

















HIDDEN JEWELS. 


A CERTAIN nobleman, for political reasons, was banished 
from the kingdom. On the eve of departure he called 
his steward, and gave into his keeping a casket of small 
but precious jewels. Years went by, and still the 
nobleman was wandering in foreign lands. The steward, 
in failing health, still faithful to bis trust, sought a 
place of security for the costly and precious stones, 
Accordingly, he cut into a tender tree, and beneath its 
bark hid the treasure. 

Many years later the nobleman was permitted to re 
turn from his long exile. The steward was gone, but 
his lord knew well the secret of his deposit. Where the 
young sapling once stood now towered the lofty tree, 
with its bark hardened and roughened by time. But well 
it had kept its trust. Though the firm wood had closed 
over it, and no eye could divine its hiding-place, it was 
still secure. The tree was felled, and in its very heart 
the gems were found, not a point broken. They flashed 
in the light with the same brightness as in former days, 
| and rejoiced the heart of the owner. 
| Is not each lesson of truth deposited in the mind of the 
| 
| 














young like that hidden treasure ? Is not the teacher like 
that faithful steward? When our Lord, now banished 
from his rightful realm on earth, shall come again to seck 
his own, may not the precious jewels which the true 
teacher quietly and faithfully hid then be found beautiful 
as ever, to the joy of their rightful owner? w. H. K. 








GENTLE WORDS—LOVING SMILES. 


THE sun may warm the grass to life, 
The dew the drooping flower, 

And eyes grow bright and watch the light 
Of autumn’s opening hour ; 

But words that breathe of tenderness, 
And smiles we know are true, 

Are warmer than the summer-time, 
And brighter than the dew. 


It is not much the world can give, 
With all its subtle art, 

And gold and gems are not the things 
To satisfy the heart ; 

But oh, if those who cluster round 
The altar and the hearth 

Have gentle words and loving smiles, 
How beautiful is earth! 
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every possible way. He said, before we parted, that 
CAPE COAST CASTLE. . he would send part of his family to me for instruction, 
and his example will be everything with the other 
chiefs and natives in the town and neighbourhood, as 
his influence is very great, and whatever he suggests 
] HAVE much pleasure in complying with your request | is always done. 
that I should write a few words about Cape Coast I wish I could bring before your eye a description of 
Castle, and my missionary work among the female | this kind chief’s person, countenance, manner, and 
native population there. I render praise to our gracious | appearance generally. I will do my best to give a 
God for inclining the hearts of many dear, honoured, | faithful portrait, if not a forcible one, of our good old 
and generous Christian friends to show so much sym- | friend, who was the first to offer my husband a welcome 
thy and interest in so cordially responding to my | two days after landing at Cape Coast, and then in the 
appeal in behalf of the Cape Coast mission. By-and-bye, | following week brought all his brother chiefs, thirty- 
when our desires for the natives are in a greater degree | five or more in number, to a grand ‘‘palaver’’ in the 
realized, I am sure you will have most convincing | castle hall to be introduced to us. I was allowed to 
roofs how fully they appreciate kindness shown them | be present on that occasion; and a most interesting 
tr the ‘‘white man.” The negro is as capable of | as well as novel and picturesque sight it was to us, 
gratitude, affection, and fidelity, as he is of intelligence, who had never been among a coloured population 
when he is treated with consideration, justice, and | before, or in a tropical country. The dress is very 
straightforwardness. The European is loved quite to | becoming, especially on these state occasions ; it con- 
yeneration when he acts in a kind, Christian spirit | sists of a long loose robe, extending from the neck to 
towards the poor uncivilized African. the ankles, resembling the old Roman ‘‘toga,” and 
Most fully did I in a time of great sorrow realize the | made of silken cloth, or simply striped cotton, the 
truth of this from the hands of my African friends, the | manufacture of the country, and confined sometimes 
kind chiefs, Christian converts, and others among the | at the waist by a girdle; their hands, heads, and 
population; and never can I forget the affectionate | arms, too, are most profusely adorned on grand days 
respect exhibited by them towards the memory of my | with ornaments made of the African gold, which is 
beloved husband. Anxiety and labour for their im- | very pure and abundant there, and the colour most 
rovement, in addition to his judicial duties, induced | beautiful, the native jewellers working it up into the 
that fatal attack of fever in which the Lord saw fit to | most delicate patterns and designs with the rudest 
terminate his life of active love and benevolence; and | tools. The trade in gold-dust with England is an 
the knowledge of this has tended much to deepen the | important one, and our friend Cofie Coomah holds 
regard and gratitude in which these warm-hearted | some considerable property in gold mines about eight 
natives now hold his memory. Whenever they speak | or ten miles from Cape Coast. 
of him in conversation, or at a “‘palaver” (a kind of | On the day of the ‘‘palaver” what a morning of 
meeting when the chiefs and others assemble to discuss | bright and unclouded beauty sunshine it was !— 
different questions and matters of business), they always | not so hot as usual, for the sun’s rays were then tem- 
rise from their seats, and sit down again, which is the | pered by a nice fresh breeze from the sea, and the fra- 
highest mark of respect an African can show to a | grance from the acacia and other fine trees and plants, 
European. Except towards my husband’s name and | which are thickly studded about in different parts of 
remembrance, this has never been awarded to any | the town, forming avenues, and affording a charming 
other but Sir Charles Macarthy, one of the late | shade. As we walked along from our house to the 
governors of Cape Coast Castle, who made himself | castle, all was novel to our English eyes, and it was 
much beloved by the chiefs and native population by | quite a feast to see this bright verdure and beauty. It 
his universally courteous benevolence. almost appeared impossible that amidst such a glowing 
I just mention these facts to prove to you that the | picture of nature’s smiling enjoyments the climate could 
negro disposition is teachable when kindly led, not | be of the very unhealthy character it is considered to 
driven, to all that is right and good, and this in| be; though I think that Cape Coast is far less so than 
addition to great natural ability and aptness for | other localities along the coast. Sierra Leone, for in- 
receiving instruction. My husband used to say that | stance, is much more unhealthy, and during the month 
the intelligence of the chiefs in appreciating and | I spent there I never felt well, but at Cape Coast I had 
comprehending the great principles of law was quite | as good health as in this country. 
amatter of astonishment to him. I cannot but hope} When the ‘‘palaver” began, Cofie Coomah made the 
that when the precepts and doctrines of God’s holy | opening speech of weleome to my dear husband ; and 
word, and the love of Jesus to perishing souls, are | with his tall, commanding figure (being quite six feet 
brought to bear more fully and constantly upon their | in height), pleasing manner, and eloquence of speech, 
hearts and minds, all these encouraging features of | we saw he had no difficulty in clothing his thoughts in 
disposition will prove, with his blessing, great helps | words. Though he spoke in the Fantee language, yet 
to us in our daily instructions among the children ; from his fluency and care in speaking, and the sub- 
and mothers of the numerous families belonging to | stance also, as it was given to us by his interpreter 
the chiefs. To this class of native women, as well as | after he had finished, my husband pronounced it to be 
others, I am very desirous to secure scriptural teaching, | a really astonishing address from a poor heathen chief 
as the care and training of their little ones necessarily | on the wild African coast, full of power, good sense, 
devolves upon them. and kind, warm feeling, and he always styled him after- 
One of the chiefs, Cofie Coomah, who is the principal, | wards the ‘‘Cicero of Cape Coast.” 
and most wealthy, as well as influential, in the town, The manner, too, of the chiefs in speaking is very 
and who was our great friend, co-operated warmly with | graceful, as they always suit the action to the word, 
my husband in all his plans for benefiting the people. | and on this occasion Cofie Coomah spoke with so much 
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He has regularly corresponded with me since. I left | feeling that even a perfect stranger could not but be 
the Gold Coast two years ago; he is most anxious for | touched by all that took place. 

my return to establish a Christian and Industrial school | My husband replied, and spoke of his future duties 
in the town,.and has promised me his assistance in | and mission among them in a way which appeared to 
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lease them all when repeated to them again in the 
‘antee tongue by the interpreter. 

A few other chiefs then responded, after which they all 
shook hands with us, and we separated, Cofie Coomah 
and another chief, Arguat, accompanying us to our 
house: the latter speaks a little English. Cofie Coo- 
mah’s knowledge is more limited ; but, being very quick 
and intelligent, by the aid of a telegraphic sort of com- 
munication we managed to make each other understand 
tolerably well, and thus have established a mutual con- 
fidence with these warm-hearted native chiefs. 

Our friendship continued to increase until God, in 
his better wisdom, and for his own inscrutable pur- 
poses, so suddenly sent us all so sore a bereavement, 
and parted, only for a season, so many loving, af- 
tached hearts. But, thanks be to Him, we do not 
sorrow without hope. When the Lord comes to meet 

in his expectant, longing church upon earth, and to 
mee the kingdoms for his own, we trust that many a 
precious soul from among our dear friends on that far 
distant African shore may then be found among that 
‘great multitude whom no man can number,” and who, 
out of every country and people and clime, shall have 
‘¢ washed their robes, and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb.” 

The Christian civilization of Africa is not a matter of 
doubt ; at least, it is not so to the believer in God’s 
word. It is only for him a question of time. We know 
not exactly the time for this happy realization to 
Africa’s sons and daughters, and their freedom from the 
darkness and gloom of heathenism and idolatry into the 
glorious light and liberty of the gospel of Christ ; but 
as the exuding sap, when we cut an apparently lifeless 
stem in early spring, proves the concealed existence of 
a tide of life that will ere long clothe the tree with ver- 
dure and beauty, so we may find indications—faint, in- 
deed, at present—of the working of that moral and 
spiritual agency which is to give her the embellish- 
ment that will be the more beautiful and striking from 
its contrast with her past gloom and hideousness. It 
is with this assurance, and in gratitude to God for many 
past and signal mercies to myself, and from love to the 
soulsof those poor Africans who showed me no little kind- 
ness in an hour of deep sorrow and need, that I have, 
after much prayerful consideration, promised to re- 
turn and devote my life, and time, and strength, as the 
Lord spares and enables me, to their spiritual instruc- 
tion and welfare generally. They themselves earnestly 
wish for this, and each mail brings me numerous letters 
of affectionate entreaty to go back as soon as possible, 

The latent wealth of Africa, which has been so often 
touched upon by writers and travellers, is not a myth, 
but a faet im which lies concealed the germ of her future 
industrial regeneration ; and her great natural resources, 
wonderful fertility, beauty, and richness of vegetation, 
trees, plants, and flowers, all growing in such wild luxu- 
riance, without any labour from the hands of the 
natives, are very striking to the eye of the European on 
first setting foot in this tropical country : ‘‘ every pros- 
pect pleases, and only man is vile.” The greater ex- 
tension of the cotton growing, in consequence of the re- 
presentations and exertions of two or three educated 
Africans, who have been untiring in their efforts to im- 
press upon the chiefs and people the great permanent 
as well as immediate advantages to be derived from its 
exportation, is already showing good results, and is 
likely, ere long, to prove 4 very valuable article in our 
trade with Africa, as it has hitherto been in America, 
In the river Gambia, which is the first point the mail 
steamer touches of the African territory on the outward 
voyage to the Gold Coast, we saw quantities of cotton 
trees; but-we heard that the eotton growing on those 


| trees is almost too fine to gather, and from being 9 

delicate is often blown off by the least breeze before it 
|can ever be made use of for purposes of commervg, 
The appearance of the trees is handsome, and in some 
instances they attain a considerable height. 

About ten miles from Cape Coast there is a love) 
spot called ‘‘ Beulah,” belonging to the excellent Weg. 
leyan missionaries, who have a small station there ag 
| weil as in the town; they were most kind to us, and 
| lent us this country abode for a few days, in order that 

we might enjoy a little island scenery, and my dear hug 
| band some relaxation from his judicial duties, which 
| were very heavy occasionally, 

We spent almost our last happy Sunday together on 
| earth in that lonely spot, quite in the ‘‘ bush,” and it 
| will ever be engraved on my remembrance. The 
| beauty and serenity on every side that met the eye, the 
| garden, which is an extensive and beautiful one, con 
| taining groves of the mango tree, which yields a deli. 
| cious fruit, oranges, limes, coffee, arrowroot, cassada, 

cinnamon, figs, bananas, pines, Indian corn, palms, and 
| cocoa-nut trees, ginger, pepper, cotton, and a variety of 
| other shrubs and plants, as well as flowers, growing in 
luxuriance and profusion, rendered it to our admiri 
eyes a perfect feast of beauty and wondrous interest. 

Our good old friend, Cofie Coomah, escorted w 
thither, several of his sons and grandsons—for I belieye 
he has about thirty-six—harnessing themselves by turns 
into a sort of open carriage, with a head to give shelte 
from the sun’s rays, which the Wesleyan. missionaries 
kindly lent us for the journey, as being more agreeable 
than the hammocks, ‘the usual way of travelling in this 
country. 

There is a neat little chapel attached to the station, 
which consists only of a few native dwellings. The 
Sunday services were very simple, and the people most 
devout and attentive. The native minister, who spoke 
English very well, gave a very excellent gospel sermon 
both morning and evening. He dined with us after. 
wards, and we were pleased much with his intelligence 
and earnestness. This sweet spot affords a nice 
change for residents and the Europeans visiting Cape 
Coast from time to time, and the Wesleyan missionaries 
are most kind in lending it to them occasionally in 
this way. 

After an illness or attack of fever, it is a very valu- 
able means for regaining strength to go up to ‘‘ Beulah” 
for a week or two. The only discomfort is from the 
mosquitoes, which attack one inland; but in Cape 
Coast we are free from such annoyances—a very great 
advantage ; nor is there anything noxious of insects or 
reptiles as in many other parts down the coast, and 
especially in the neighbourhood of lagoons or rivers, 
The only creatures in Cape Coast Town are the small 
lizards, which are ssluatte harmless, and of the most 
brilliant colours. They come out upon the tops of 
houses, or bask in the sun during the day. Birds, 
too, of the most brilliant plumage, are to be seen in all 
directions, Leopards occasionally pay a nocturnal 
visit to those of the inhabitants who keep poultry and 
lambs on their premises, but are never known to attack 
human beings, and always go back far into the bush 
again before day dawns. 

It is light at five o’clock all the year round, and 

uite dark at seven o'clock in the evening. The 
thermometer is generally about 76°, except during the 
rainy seasons, when it varies a little, or in December 
and January, when the Harmattan winds are blowing, 
which the Europeans find very pleasant and almost 
bracing upon the hills ; but the natives do not like the 
colder season, and go about meirising and wra' ping 
themselves up.as well as they can in their ‘ ‘cloth, ’ ag 
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the native dress is called, and which is of rather scanty 
dimensions in every way, and not at all comfortable- 
looking or tidy in appearance. It consists merely of 
some yards generally of dark blue material, in which 
they envelop themselves from their neck to their knees, 
at a handkerchief tied round the head in a kind of 
turban fashion. This they all wear until they renounce 
heathenism, and then they put ‘on the Christian appa- 
tel, with the exception of shoes and stockings, which 
none of them appear to like to be burdened with; even 
the domestic servants will discard them occasionally, 
if they can. 

The coloured cotton print for women and children is 
yery much prized by them in Cape Coast. As it is ex- 
pensive to buy from the merchants’ stores, they manage 
to procure it direct from England, which is not very 
frequently the case, unless some benevolent person 
sends out some present of this kind to them, and of 
which they then think a great deal. 

The gift of books and prints which I have received 
from the Home and Colonial School Society and the 
Christian Knowledge Society will be most valuable, 
and go far to stock our schoolrooms upon commencing 
our work. My desire is to erect a building that may 
be a permanent institution, and appropriated solely 


for the purpose of giving Christian and industrial | 
instruction to the females and native children in the | 
town and neighbouring districts, should any be dis- | 
posed to send them from the outlying stations. This is | 
the school most required there, as with a population of | 
between 6,000 and 7,000 there is only one school for | 


itls, which is under the care and superintendence of 
e Wesleyan missionaries, This will show howmuch 
a ap school for the women, and very many children, 
who cannot be all received into the Wesleyan one, is 
needed ; and these missionaries, with whom I have had 
much conversation upon the subject, cordially approve 
of my plan, and will do all in their power to give it 
gupport and recognition. 
e church is a pretty little edifice, which stands 


almost upon the shore, and is the first object that | 
The native | 


greets you after leaving the castle gates. 
canoes land you immediately under the battlements, 
for the surf along the whole coast is very rough. 
All vessels and the English steamers are obliged to 
anchor in the roads some distance from the beach. 
These canoes are most skilfully managed by the na- 
tives; they are made of all sizes, and will hold from 
two to twelve rowers, who, instead of oars, use small 
paddles, with which they bear you with wonderful 
rapidity through the surf, singing in tune to the stroke 
of their yaddles, I cannot say much for the melody or 
the sov is they produce on these occasions, though in 
the ch ches the children and men sing very nicely 
and s\ etly, and many of them have great natural 
talent for music. I found it so es ne among the 
natives of Sierra Leone ; certainly there the little ones 
did sing beautifully. It was a very pretty sight to see 
such a number of poor children in that far distant land 
gathered together for Christian teaching; for I think 
we saw between 300 and 400 in the schools there, 
using the same hymns, and singing them as well as our 
far more highly privileged English children. 

There are at Cape Coast some handsome houses in 
the town, chiefly belonging to the European and native 
merchants, built of white stone, with green verandahs 
or balconies running round. They give a cool, pleasant 
appearance, and protect them very much from the rays 

the sun, as these balconies are very large, quite 
tooms, indeed, in many of the houses. And really, 
indoors, with all these accommodations suited to the 
climate, you scarcely feel a warm day as much as you 


XUM 


do in England; it is only the continuance of heat for 
so many months without rain which renders it de- 
| bilitating to the European constitution. Of course, if 
you go out between nine a.m. and four p.m. you must 
expect to bring on a fever. The first storey on the 
basement is generally appropriated to stores. 

The natives are cleanly in their persons, though not 
in their houses, as they generally bathe once or twice a 
day. Their food consists almost entirely of Indian 
corn made into a sort of bread which looks like suet 
pudding, and is called by them ‘‘cankey,” and this, 
with a little fish, fruit, vegetable, and rice, is their 
ordinary diet. Meat they never touch; it is not very 
good, and is small and dear in Cape Coast, as there is 
no pasture for cattle and sheep; yet the men are a fine 
race on the whole, healthy, and vigorous when they 
exert themselves. They are naturally indolent, but 
when you treat them kindly, and pay them properly, 
they appear to work well and industriously. They 
always did anything we required from them cheerfully 
| and intelligently. 

Most of the chiefs are very tall, though the style of 
| dress they wear may perhaps give an appearance of 

height to their persons. The women are gentle and 
| shy, and some of them, poor things! almost’abject in 
their manner of addressing you. This, no doubt, is to 
be attributed to their state of degradation, and to their 
being so completely the drudge and slave of man, as is 
the case in most of these heathen countries. Durin 
our sojourn there we witnessed on several occasions 
proofs of this existing evil, and sights that made our 
hearts bleed and ache for the poor African females, and 
which no pen can adequately describe. 

This evil can only meet with its effectual remedy 
through the instrumentality of Christianity ; all other 
attempts at civilization apart from this will fail, as 
they have always failed, to secure the much desired 
improvement. 

All the chiefs, though still professedly heathens, are 
not disinclined towards Christianity ; Cofie Coomah 
did attend the church services occasionally, and pro- 
mised he would continue to do so. There he has been, 
| but not regularly; but when I return and renew my 
personal intercourse with him and his brother chiefs, 
I trust to induce them to accompany me to attend 
these means of grace, as there is always an interpreter 
to repeat the greater portion of the service to the 
natives in their own tongue afterwards. 

The land about Cape Coast belongs, in a great mea- 
sure, to the chief’s son, so that I ee that I shall 
have no difficulty in securing from them a portion for 
| the site of a school-house, and necessary premises and 
| garden, which will be one important step towards the 
| object; and then these buildings will employ a good 
| number of the natives, which will gratify and interest 
them; and they will feel it is for their own and their 
children’s permament benefit. I feel sure that a school 
building, reared by the liberality of English hearts, 
for bestowing on the native families Christian instrue- 
tion, will make an indelible impression on their minds, 
and the act of kindness will never be forgotten by 
them; it will prove to them that they were really 
cared for by England. The general feeling at present 
among them is, that ‘‘the nobles” (to use Cofie Coo- 
mah’s own terms, by which he means the rich and 
more influential. amongst the higher classes in our 
country) ‘do not take much interest or thonght for 
the coloured population in Cape Coast;” this idea I 
wish to remove from their minds, and implant the 
right one in its place, viz., that very many in Christian 
England do desire heartily Africa’s regeneration. 

In Sierra Leone there are several English ladies who 
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interest themselves in visiting and teaching in the that would be the most desirable and inexpensive, gy 
schools established there for the natives ; but in Cape | also best adapted for that climate, is partly mud, with 
Coast there are none to take up this important work. | a roof, frontage, and verandah all round of wood. 4 
The Missionaries’ school is conducted by a native | very nice, suitable, and pretty building could be reared 
teacher; so, if an English lady, one or more, be found | of this character, for no very large sum, that could 
willing to join in this proposed work, I feel convinced | stand the variations of the rainy as well as the warm 
that this effort would, with the Lord’s blessing, have seasons ; and as all vegetation is of rapid growth ip 
much weight and influence for good in many respects. | that country, the addition of some shrubs and trees 
There are, thank God, no customs as to Numan | would quickly contribute their share, both as to ug 
sacrifices allowed in the town, as in the Ashantee | and beauty, in affording shade and ornament to oy 
capital ; and yet that savage king with all his sangui- | first English Christian school in Cape Coast Town, 
nary propensities (though nothing in comparison with | With our charming Scripture prints adorning the walls 
his neighbour’s of Dahomey) permits the missionaries | we should almost fancy ourselves in a schoolroom in 
to carry on their labours. | happy England, but for the many upturned ebony 
Frequently, in our early morning rambles, we used | faces that will be gathered around us for Christiag 
to meet companies of the traders, bearing the palm oil | teaching. . 
in large earthenware jars upon their heads, coming| The greater portion of the New Testament has been 
down from the bush into the town ; they will generally | translated into the Fantee and Egupem language, 
offer you the salutation of ‘‘douna,” which means, | which, though not very pleasing or sonorous, may he 
‘*my master,” before passing on; the mark of respect | acquired by a European sufficiently to make him under. 
shown by a Fantee to a superior is always baring the | stood by the natives. A very considerable number 
shoulder when he meets you or comes into your | speak English a little, and others are learning to do so; 
presence, and their cloth native garment enables them | and as the little ones in our schools make progress, 
to do this with ease. The chiefs wear on their feet | they will carry to their homes the instruction th 
sandalsya@s worn in Eastern countries, and, upon com- | have gained ; and thus in time I trust they will prove 
ing to visit or dine with a European, as Cofie Coomah | efficient helpers of our missionary work. 
often did with us, they take them off, and deposit | The short period I was permitted to spend on the 
them upon the door-mat, before entering the room. | Gold Coast in 1862, in endeavouring to speak to thes 
I often paid a visit to their native dwellings, which poor natives from day to day of the “‘ good tidings” of 
are built entirely of mud, and thatched with straw; | salvation, was a season of much happiness to myself, 
and most uncomfortable, dingy-looking abodes they | and, I humbly trust, of usefulness to some of them, 
are, occasionally having a hole in the wall to admit a | It deepened my feeling of the great need of the work, 
little light, but no wooden frame or glass—a luxury | and its complete array and of the probability 
unknown to the poorer class. Some of the chiefs have | of success attending it, with God's blessing; and 
better houses. Cofie Coomah’s has a spacious court, | though the experiment was a short one, yet the en 
and is tolerably furnished, with almost an appearance | couragements were such as to lead me to hope for great 
of English comfort; he has an engraving of Queen | results, if my plans could be fully carried out. It 
Victoria and our late Prince Consort, which is hung | would give opportunity to so many to understand 
upon the wall of his —_— sitting-room, and of | the truths of the gospel. There are, I know, many in 
which he is really proud, for these poor chiefs all pos- | Cape Coast Castle who are anxious in regard to their 
sess a great feeling of loyalty towards the ‘‘greatest | soul’s welfare, and seeking to learn more about the 
white lady in the world,” as they call our Queen; and | truth, though, like Nicodemus, afraid at first to come 
Cofie Coomah wears a gold ring with a crown upon it, | boldly to ask about Christ. During my stay I had 
‘*to show,” he says, ‘‘that he is under the protection | applications from many to supply them with English 
of the British crown.” By visiting the natives in their | Bibles and Testaments, for, though several of these 
own dwellings, I became better personally acquainted | applicants could not read or understand the language, 
with the mothers, as: well as the children and their | yet they said they ‘‘knew those who did, and who 
wants, in any little cases of sickness or distress; and | would interpret it to them.” These poor people have 
by thus showing them kindness and sympathy, it soon | been sitting long in darkness hitherto; but upon them, 
became evident that they regarded me in the light ofa | I trust, the true light is now beginning to shine. 
friend, and treated me accordingly; and having estab-| The chiefs, twenty-five of whom came to bid me 
lished this mutual confidence, they would listen with | farewell on embarking for England, I asked to accept a 
the greatest docility to any little loving word of instruc- | copy of the New Testament as a parting gift. It was 
tion, and seemed pleased to answer any inquiries as to | touching to behold their humility of manner in receiv: 
their spiritual as well as physical necessities, | ing them; and as each chief took his book from my 
I always went accompanied by my native servant, | hand he pressed his lips upon it, uttering a word of 
who spoke English very well, and acted as myinterpreter, | thanks in his own simple, eloquent way.’ Oh that 
so that I was enabled to hold long conversations with | this precious book may, in God’s own time, lead these 
many; and when the subject of my intended school | poor heathen chiefs to the knowledge of Himself, 
was announced, the numerous applications, both from | ‘‘ whom to know is life eternal”! The occasion was @ 
mothers and children, to be allowed to come was | very mournful, trying one tous all. Some months be- 
sufficient proof to us that there would be no lack of | fore, upon a similar gathering, a bright, happy future 
scholars and learners. of usefulness seemed opening before us among these 
There are two or three young native Christian girls | warm-hearted natives, and now all these hopes were in 
with whom I still correspond, and who are anxious to | one short weekicrushed and gone; their sympathy and 
be employed as teachers; and as they are very intelli- | kindness, as well as liberality to me at that sorrowful 
ent and speak English fluently, as well as their own | moment were worthy of the most genuine Christianity, 
guage, they will probably by-and-bye be 6f great | for they made my grief theirs, 
assistance to me in the training of the little ones. And, indeed, as Cofie Coomah said, who, as before, 
The materials for building the school-house—unless took the lead—and I give his words as they fell from 
stone entirely were used, and the cost of that would be | his lips, —‘‘ Black man weep for himself too; for your 
very great, and far beyond our powers as to funds— ! dear husband was good, great friend to poor black man 
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jn Cape Coast. Oh! what him do now? Oh! why | own words: ‘‘They have taken away my Lord, and I 
him blessed white man die ?” | know not where they have laid Him,” ver. 13. Not 
I shall ever remember the almost imploring look this | only was the Saviour dead, his body had gone, and this 

r old chief gave as he smote his breast with his | was a further cause of grief. On their first approach to 

ds in token of grief, and casting his eyes up to the | the sepulchre they discovered that the stone had been 
heavens, as if seeking to unravel the mysterious work- | removed from the door ; and Mary, in her surprise and 
ing of God’s providence. He then resumed his seat by |-alarm, seems to have left the others, and returned to the 
my side, and wept like a child. | city to tell the strange news to Peter and John. They 

My own overpowered feelings at such a time rendered | instantly went to see and examine for themselves the 
it impossible for me to express all I felt, and yet I | truth of her report ; and finding it as she said, and fail- 
longed to tell them, even in such crushing sorrows, of | ing to discover anything further concerning it, they re- 
the Fatherly hand that never ‘‘ willingly afflicts,” and | turned home. But Mary could not leave the spot, and 
which only smites in compassion and faithfulness, and | after a time, looking into the sepulchre, she saw the 
because we could not do without the chastening. Be- | two angels, who questioned her as to her grief, but did 
fore parting, they consented most willingly to join with | not give her any news of Jesus. They had no message 
me in prayer for a few minutes, and after commending | for her as they had for the others, Matt. xxviii. 5, 6 ; 
them to God’s gracious keeping and love (which words | perhaps because Jesus himself was so near. She was 
their interpreter repeated after me to them, and which | the first to learn the glorious fact that He had risen, by 
they listened to with the most devout and reverent | seeing and hearing Him. 
attention), we separated, after many promises to ‘‘re-| Her sorrow, then, was caused by the thought that she 
turn to them again, if I thought I could be of real use | had lost her Saviour. Her great want was Christ, and 
to themselves and their people as regarded their spiritual | none else could satisfy or gladden her. Is not this our 
welfare.” They then offered me, as remembrances, | want still ? to know more of Jesus, and to have a deeper 
some handsome rings, made of pure gold, to keep for | consciousness of his loving presence with us. 
their sakes, and insisted upon paying my passage ex- But her very sorrow reveals to us the pllaee Jesus 
penses back to England. This, as a tribute of affection | held in her heart. She grieved so deeply because she 
tomy beloved husband’s memory, was very precious to | loved so much. You feel at once that had she not 
me, and I cannot refrain from alluding to it, as it will | valued Christ so highly, she would not have so mourned 
show how deeply I am indebted to these dear natives, | his loss. What are your thoughts of Christ? Do you 
and will further prove to the hearts of our Christian | feel that, have what you may, you cannot be happy 
friends in this country how much excellent material | without Him? It is one mark of Christ’s people, that 
there already is to work upon. they love and long for his presence. 

{If any of our readers are desirous to aid this| But Mary’s sorrow did not last—it could not ; and 
interesting Cape Coast Mission, they can forward con- | even then joy was nearer than she thought. To those 
tributions of money or materials to Miss WEBB, 267, | who sorrow for Christ, joy is sure to come, Psa. xxx. 5 ; 
Vauxhall-Bridge Road, London, S.W.—Ep.] | Matt. v. 5. 
ic os | And who turned her sorrow into joy? Jesus. He 





r 7 w came to her, thus fulfilling his own promise, ‘‘1 shall 
THE LORD'S RENT. see you again, and your heart will rejoice,” John xvi. 
Some years since, as the venerable Mr. Patterson of | 21, 22. At first she did not recognize who it was. 
Philadelphia, of excellent memory, was riding in a | Then she questioned Him, ver. 15, her heart.still full 
public conveyance through one of the most fertile | of the one thought. 

countries of Pennsylvania, his attention was attracted | And Jesus spoke again, one word only, but it was 
by the many large farms in that part of the country. | enough. He called her by name, ard she knew Him. 
He admired the beauty of the landscape, the richness | What a wondrous change this caused in her feelings! 
éf the soil, the luxuriance of vegetation, the extensive | She did not say much; her joy was too full and dee 
and ample fields waving with the yellow harvest, and | for that, but how much is expressed in the one wo 
ripening for the sickle. As he looked abroad over the | she did utter— ‘‘ Master!” reverence, surprise, love, 
highly cultivated fields on the right hand and on the | joy, gratitude, are all there. It was more than she had 
left, he said toa friend, ‘‘ Indeed, indeed, the Lord has | hoped or expected, and her heart did indeed rejoice. 
many fine farms in this region; but I fear He receives | To call by name was an expression of favour, Exod. 


very little rent from them all.” | xxxiii, 11, 17; Isa. xliii. 1; John x. 3. So in this case 
We fear this passing remark is applicable to farms in | we may look upon it as a token of Christ’s love. He 
many other parts of this as well as other countries. | would have her feel that He was unchanged, that He 





So : ens one | knew and cared for her still. —_ _ his Lg dey 

r r 5 ‘ | is even now the same. He can and does cause them to 
MARY AT THE SEPULCHRE. | hear his voice. How sometimes a promise comes home 

Mary MacpALeEne seems to have been the first disciple | to our hearts ! we feel it is for us; it is as the very 

favoured with a sight of the Saviour after his resurrec- | voice of Jesus. 

tion, Matt. xvi. 9; John xx. 11—18. In these verses But Mary was not allowed to remain with Christ. 

we have the account of her interview with Jesus. It | He had something for her to do; she was sent to the 

was on the first day of the week, the same day on which | discipleg, and what good news she had to take them 

He rose from the dead, so quickly did He come to his | this time ! that she had ‘‘seen the Lord.” 

disciples again ; his first care was for them. Let us then remember that we have to think of Jesus 
Let us look at Mary’s sorrow, and then at her joy. as a risen Saviour, ever living to make intercession for 
We find her at Christ’s sepulchre. There, early in | us, and able to save to the uttermost, Heb. vii. 25 ; 

the morning, she had gone, in company with some of | Rom. viii. 34; Rev. i. 18. 








the other women, to anoint his body, Mark xvi. 1;| We see too how Jesus surprises his people with his 
Luke xxiv. 1. So far were they from expecting He | love. He comes to them in their sorrow. He reveals 
would rise again. | to them his grace, and bids them look ferward to the 


But we find her at the sepulchre weeping. What | time when they shall for ever dwell in his presence 
was the cause of her sorrow? We have it given in her | and rejoige in his love. L. 
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ON THE MINUTE DETAILS IN THE 
BIBLE. 
BY DR. GAUSSEN. 


OnE of the passages which we have most frequently 
heard brought forward to justify a distinction between 
what is inspired in the word of God, and what is not, 
is the recommendation of Paul to Timothy respecting the 
weakness of stomach, and other ailments with which 
this youthful disciple was afflicted. ‘‘ Drink not only 
water, but use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake and 
thy frequent infirmities’’ (1 Tim. v. 23). 

is however, we look into this passage, what an ad- 
mirable and lively revelation do we not find of the 

tness of the apostolic vocation, and of the amiability 
of the Christian character! Remark, in the first place, 
that it is, as it were, in the temple of God that it has 
been uttered; for immediately before we have these 
solemn words :—‘‘I speak to thee in the presence of 
God and the Saviour Jesus Christ, and of the elect 
angels, that thou observe these things without preju- 
dice, doing meer a Tz Lay hands suddenly 
onno man : keep thyself pure. Drink not only water,” 
&c. Wevhere see that it is in the presence of their 
common Master, and of the holy angels, that Paul 
would address himself to his disciple : let us, therefore, 
enter into the same temple, in order to understand 
him, and place ourselves on the same heights, and 
range ourselves, like him, ‘‘ before the Lord Jesus and 
his elect angels ;” we should then quickly recognize 
how much these words reflect the beauty of the 
apostolic ministry, and the gracious dealings of the 
Lord towards his servants. 

The celebrated Chrysostom well understood this, 
when, preaching from these very words, he remarked, 
the most useful servants of God ought to be little sur- 
prised if it frequently happen that their Lord judged 
it expedient to try them, as Timothy, by various bodily 
infirmities and weaknesses; by some thorn in the 
flesh, or by permitting some emissary of Satan to buffet 
them, in order, on the one hand, that they might be 
stirred up to the exercise of sympathy, gentleness, 
cordial affection, and tender’ compassion ; and, on the 
other, to patience, self-denial, self-renunciation, and 
especially to prayer. 

-peruse, with seriousness, and by the light of the 
last day, this beautiful passage of the apostle, and you 
will have to admire how much precious instruction the 
Holy Ghost has given to us in the small space of a 
single verse, above what the pious Chrysostom has 
pointed out. How many words, and even chapters, 
would have been necessary to teach as much in any 
other form! You there learn, forinstance, the sobriety 
of the young and ardent Timothy ; he had desired, like 
Paul, to bring his body under in service ; he drank only 
water, and refrained from using wine. You will there 
see, also, with what tender and parental delicacy the 
apostle reproves either his imprudence or austerity 
carried too far. -You will see there with what wisdom 





the Lord authorizes and invites, by these words, his 
children to take all necessary care of their he@th; at 
the same time, nevertheless, that He sees fit to visit | 
them with bodily sickness. You will there see, also, | 


with what tender solicitude, sympathy, and truly | 


igh fon vigilance the apostle Paul, in the midst of his | 


h functions, and notwithstanding the overwhelming 
care of all the churches (from Jerusalem to Illyria, and 


sonal circumstances of his much-loved Timothy, and 
felt for his weakness of stomach, his frequent infirmities, 
and his imprudent neglect of needful aliment, 





from Illyria as far as Spain) kept his eye upon the per- | 





And, finally, you will there learn an historical fact 
which throws great light upon the nature of miraculous 
gifts. In spite of all Paul’s interest for the ailments 
of Timothy, he had not the power of restoring him to 
health; not even Paul, who had so often healed the 
sick, and who had even raised the dead ; because the 
apostles (and we learn it in this verse, as well as by the 
sickness of Epaphroditus, Phil. ii. 27) had not received 
the permanent gift of miracles, any more than that of 
theopneustia ; because it was necessary that this power 
should be renewed to them on each particular occasion, 

But if all these lessons of the apostle are important, 
and if we thus receive them all so briefly, and in % 
manner so calculated to affect us, oh! how attractive 
and full of light do they become to a simple Christian's 
mind, as soon as he is convinced that it is not here the 
word of a good man merely, that it is not even that of 
an apostle only, but thet it is the voice of his God, who 
would teach him so affectingly sobriety, ‘ brotherly 
love, a tender interest for the h-alth of others, and the 
utility of afflictions and infirmities to the most zealous 
of the servants of God, and who, to teach us all these 
precious lessons, deigns to address us by the mouth of 
a frail creature ! 

We are often assailed in connection with the saluta- 
tions with which Paul concludes his epistles, ‘and 
which (we are told) are, after ‘all, but as the vain 
compliments which we habitually use at the close of 
our letters. ‘‘There is nothing (it is added) in these 
unworthy of an apostle, but neither is théré anythi 
inspired. The Holy Spirit has therein left the pen 
Paul at liberty, that he might give free expression to 
his personal affection, as a secretary would be left to 
himself to close, in the usual complimentary style, a 
letter, the subject-matter of which had been dictated to 
him. Look, for example, at the last chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans. Is it not evident that the 
apostle devotes sixteen verses to the remembrance of 
his own personal friendships? Did the dry catalogue 
of all those individuals require the Holy Spirit’s aid? 
The apostle mentions eighteen persons by name, 
without reckoning all those to whom he sends collective 
salutations in the households of Aquila, Narcissus, and 
Aristobulus. These verses cannot have required in- 
spiration ; at the utmost, they needed only that over- 
sight of the Spirit of the Lord which was still exercised 
even when the sacred writers were left to their own 
personalities.” 

We do not shrink from avowing that it gives us 
pleasure to review in this place these sixteen verses 
which have been so repeatedly objected to, for, on the 
contrary, they are of the number of those passages 
in which divine wisdom is conspicuous; and if you 
examine them you will soon admire, with us, the 
exceeding richness, the condescension and dignity, of 
this mode of instruction ; you will there find, under 
the most practical and artless form, the living picture 
of a primitive church; you will there discover, with 
lively interest, the relation of its members one with 
another ; and you will see to what high estimation the 
weakest and most ignorant among them could attain 
within its bosom. 

See, in the first place, with what tender interest the 
apostle recommends to the love of the Church at Rome 
the humble woman who, from Corinth, it would appear, 
was journeying into Italy about her temporal affairs. 
She was a well-beloved sister, who had been devoted to 
the service of the saints, and who did not fear to open 
her house to many of the faithful, and to Paul himself, 
notwithstanding the perils of such hospitality. She 
was the servant of the church at Cenchrea, 
thren at Rome are therefore called upon to receive her 
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in the Lord, and to assist her in whatsoever she has 
need. See, in what follows, how forcible an example 
the apostle gives us, in a few words, of that Christian 
courtesy which ought to characterize the mutual rela- 
tions of the children of God! Admire how, whilst 
ing so rapidly in review the brethren and sisters of 
Se aburch at Rome, he remembers to shed upon this 
“dry nomericlature,” as it has been termed, the re- 
freshing unction of his love! For each one of them 
there are a few words of encouragement and tender 
esteem. He there recalls the generous hospitality of 
Phebe; the risking of life on his behalf by Aquila and 
his companions; the honour of Epenetus, in being the 
frstfruits of Achaia unto Christ; ‘‘the much labour” 
bestowed on him by Mary; the recollection that his 
Kinsmen, Andronicus and Junia, were in Christ before 
him; his Christian love for Amplias; the evangelical 
labours of Urbane; the tried fidelity of Apelles; the 
multiplied labours of Tryphena and Tryphosa in the 
lord, and those of the beloved Persis. What an 
moreover, to the conscience of every serious 
reader, is this rapid catalogue! Behold, he should sa. 
to himself, the character of the faithful in the chure 
it Rome, to whom salutations were sent! And if the 
tle were to address an epistle to the church in 
ich, for a season, I myself occupy a place, what 
would he say of me? Would my name have a place in 
it? Could he add that, like Phebe, I welcomed the 
saints to my house !—that, like Aquila and Priscilla, I 
had meetings. of Christians under my happy roof ?’— 
that, like Mary, I bestowed much labour on the 
ministers of the Lord; that I have suffered for Christ, 
like Andronicus and Junia; that I am a man approved 
in Christ, like Apelles; that I am elect in the Lord, 
like Rufus; that I am his fellow-helper, like Urbane; 
that I am in much service for the Lord, like Tryphena 
md Tryphosa ; and that I labour much therein, like 
the beloved Persis ? 

But, above all, see what a lesson for Christian women 
isset forth in these admirable verses! In the simple 
familiarity of the salutations which close the epistle, 
how he shows them the high character of their voca- 
tion! What an important part is assigned them in the 
church, and what a place in the heavens! Without 
having, as yet, even seen the city of Rome, Paul there 
mentions, by their own names, and as his fellow- 

pers, as many as nine or ten women. Besides 
Phebe, whom he first commends to them, there is 
the excellent Priscilla, that happy wife of Aquila, who 
went so far as to expose herself to the suffering of 
death for the apostle, and who enjoyed the gratitude 
fall the Gentile churches; next, one named Mary, 
who lad been very zealous in ministering to the 

tles; then Tryphena and Tryphosa, who con- 
faued to labour in the Lord; then Persis, who was 


the Lord; then Julia; then the sister of Nereus, who 


nother of Rufus. And remark, by the way, with what 
spect he mentions this lady, and with what delicacy 
be salutes her with the tender name of MOTHER: 


aad mine’! Is not this an example of the Christian 
tourtesy which he had recommended to the same 
Romans in the twelfth chapter of the epistle? ‘‘Salute 


have seen them, five years previously, driven out of 
italy by the Emperor Claudius, arriving at Corinth, 





@pecially dear to him, and who had laboured much in | 
| bishop of the Latin sect, in our day, who would venture 


isperhaps Olympas; and, finally, we have the venerable | 





"Salute Rufus, elect in the Lord, and his mother | 


Rufus, elect of God,” he writes, ‘‘and his mother, wHo | 
8 ALso MINE!” What a lovely pattern do these verses | a time in mighty Rome! No apostle had there set 
ethibit to husbands and wives, in the persons of Aquila | foot; yet, behold what had been accomplished by 
tnd Priscilla! You here see them at Rome; you might | the unaided labours of travellers, artisans, merchants, 


| 


then, eighteen months afterwards, accompanying him 
into Asia, and dwelling at Ephesus, where they had a 
church in their house (1 Cor. xvi. 19), and where they 
assisted, with so much effect, the young and eloquent 
Apollos, who, notwithstanding his talents, was glad to 
avail himself of their Christian intercourse and love: 
and now-that the death of Claudius ‘had allowed ‘the 
accession of Nero, you see them scarcely returned to 
Rome, when they consecrate their new abode to the 
church of God. It was there that the saints assembled; 
and you here learn, from a passing expression, ‘that 
both husband and wife had not hesitated to lay down 
their own necks for the life of Paul. 

But besides all the lessons which are presented to 
our consciences in these sixteen brief verses, you may 
there farther learn two facts of paramount importance 
in the history of the church. 

In the first place, you have the most unintentional 
and convincing evidence that, at this period, there was 
no question at Rome either of Peter, or of his episco- 

cy, or of his Popedom, or of his primacy, or even of 

is presence. Do we not recognize a prophetic fore- 
sight in the care which the Holy Spirit has here taken 
to do, in this Epistle to the Romans, what is not done 
in either of the other fourteen of Paul’s Epistles— 
closing it with a long list of the men and women most 
esteemed at that time throughout the church at Rome? 
We have here the apostle of the Gentiles, twenty years 
after the commencement of his ministry, writing to the 
saints at Rome, saluting as many as twenty-eight of 
them by name, and numerous others by collective 
designations, yet not sending a word to the prince of 
the apostles, or, as he is styled, the vicar of Jesus 
Christ, to his superior, the head of the universal 
church, and founder of the Roman hierarchy! Peter 
was the apostle of the Circumcision, and not of the 
Gentiles (Gal. ii.): his post was at Jerusalem; it is 
there he must be sought; and it was there that Paul 
had always found him. On his first journey, three 
years after his conversion, Paul there visited him, and 
remained fifteen days in his house (Gal. i. 18). On his 
second journey (to be present at the first’ council) he 
again met him there. On his third journey thither, 
in the year 44, at the period of the death of Herod 
Agrippa, it was still there that Peter was dwelling 
(Acts xiii. 1, 3). On his fourth ger seventeen 
years after his conversion (Gal. ii. 7), Paul again finds 
him there, discharging the office (and let this be 
especially noted) of an apostle, not of the Gentiles, 
but of the Circumcision. And when, finally, he is on 
his fifth and last journey, he writes to the Romans and 
to the Galatians; and then, in order that the whole 
church might distinctly know that Peter is not at 
Rome, and never had been there, Paul takes care to 
salute by name all those who were most eminent among 
the saints in that city, even the women. Where is the 


to write an epistle of sixteen chapters to the Church of 
Rome, without saying a single word either of the Pope, 
or of Peter, or of a vicar of Jesus Christ ? 

But there is another historical fact yet more in- 
teresting, to the knowledge of which these same sixteen 
verses, which have been termed useless, particularly 
direct us. We see, in the details of these brief saluta- 
tions, by what humble instruments, and yet to what 
an extent, the gospel had been established in so short 


women, slaves, and freed men—what progress the word 
of God had made! Jesus Christ had disciples already 


amd receiving into their dwelling the apostle Paul ; | in the palaces of the Jewish princes who were attached 
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to the imperial court, and even among the Roman 
officers who were nearest to the person of Nero. 
Among those to whom Paul first desires his saluta- 
tions are ‘‘ those of Aristobulus’ household ;” and, 
secondly, ‘‘ they of the household of Narcissus, which 
are in the Lord.” Now the first of these was the 
distinguished brother of Agrippa the Great, and of 
the immodest Herodias; the second was the powerful 
favourite of the Emperor Claudius, who was not poi- 
soned by Agrippina until the close of the year 54. 

Oh that all who are called Christians would for 
ever renounce the rash systems in which the words of 
Scripture are arraigned, and their fitness questioned ; 
in which men dare to prune God’s Bible of this word 
and that passage, to make (at least as far as such words 
and pessegee are concerned) a Bible of their own; in 
which they render themselves responsible for any amount 
of tampering with the word which daring commenta- 
tors may ever venture upon! Why should not others 
do with an entire book what you have dared to do with 
a verse? What idea do they form of the sacred writers, 
to suppose them capable of the senseless audacity of 
blending their own decisions with the oracles of the 
Almighty! We remember a poor idiot, a pensioner at 
one of our hospitals, whose handwriting was, never- 
theless, so good, that a minister of Geneva employed 
him to transcribe his sermons. Great, however, was 
the confusion of the latter when the manuscript was 
returned, to find that the poor fellow had thought 
proper to enrich every page by the introduction of his 
own thoughts. There is, however, far less distance 
between the idiot and the minister, though the latter 
should be holy as Daniel, and sublime as Isaiah, than 
from Daniel or Isaiah to the Eternal Wisdom. 





THE BLIND SLAVE IN THE MINES. 
A case that lately fell under my observation illustrates 
more forcibly than I had ever conceived the priceless 
value of the Christian hope to the most unfortunate 
and degraded. I had descended a thousand feet be- 
neath the earth’s surface, in the coal-pits of the Mid- 
Lothian mines in Virginia, and was wandering through 
their dark, subterranean passages, when the voice of 
music, at a little distance, broke upon my ear. It 
ceased on our approach, and I caught only the con- 
cluding sentiment of the hymn, — 


‘I shall be in heaven in the morning.” 


On advancing with our lamps, we found the passage 
closed by a door, in order to give a different direction 
to the currents of air for the purpose of ventilation ; 
yet this door must be opened occasionally to let the 
rail cars pass loaded with coal. And to accomplish 
this, we found sitting by that door an aged blind slave, 
whose eyes had been entirely destroyed by a blast of 
gunpowder many years before in that mine. There he 
sat on a seat cut in the coal, from sunrise to sunset, 
day after day; his sole business being to open and 
shut the door when he heard the rail cars approaching. 
We requested him to sing again the hymn whose last 
line we had heard. It was indeed lame in expression, 
and in the poetic measure very defective; being, in 
fact, one of those productions which we found the 
pious slaves were in the habit of singing, in part, at 
Jeast, impromptu,—but each stanza closed with the 
sentiment, — 


“T shall be in heaven in the morning.” 


It was sung with a clear and pleasant voice, and I 








| Publication, 24, Paternoster Row, London.” We ¢ 
could see the shrivelled, sightless eyeballs of the old | undertake to return rejected MSS. 


man rolling in their sockets, as if his soul felt the 


inspiring sentiments; and really the exhibition was 
one of the most affecting that I have ever witnessed, 
There he stood, an old man, whose earthly hopes, even 
at the best, must be very faint ; and he was a slave, 
and he was blind,—what could he hope for on earth!| — 
He was buried, too, a thousand feet beneath the solid 
rocks. In the expressive language of Jonah, ‘he! 
had gone down to the bottom of the mountains ; the| 
earth with her bars was about him for ever.” There, 
from month to month, he sat in total darkness. Oh, 
how utterly cheerless his condition! And yet that 
one blessed hope of a resurrection morning was enoug 
to infuse peace and joy into his soul. I had hear 
gigantic intellects pour forth enchanting eloquence - 
but never did music or eloquence exert such an over 
powering influence on my feelings as did this scene, 
never before did I feel the mighty power of Christi 
hope,—never before did I witness so grand an exhibi 
tion of sublimity. Oh, how comparatively insignifican} 
did earth's mightiest warriors and statesmen, her prince 
and emperors, and even her philosophers, withou 
piety, appear! How’powerless would all their pomp 
and pageantry, and wisdom be to sustain them, 
called. to change with this poor slave! He had 
principle within him superior to them all; and whe 
the morning which he longs for shall come, how inf 
nitely better than theirs will his lot appear to an ad 5 
miring universe ! ; 

And that morning shall ere long break in upon thyge> 
darkness, benighted old man. The light of the natun 
sun and the face of this fair world will never, indeed 
revisit you; and the remnant of your days must i 
spent in your monotonous task, by the side of # 
wicket gate, deep in the caverns of the earth. 
that bright and blessed hope of a resurrection morni 
shall not deceive you. The Saviour in whom you 
shall manifest Himself to you, even in your deep dat 
ness; and the double night that envelops you shaj=i# 
vanish into the light, and the liberty, ar the glory 
heaven. And just in proportion to the depths of yous 
darkness and degradation now, shall be the brightn 
and the joy of that everlasting day. 

I would add, that on inquiry of the pious slamgss 
engaged in these mines, I found that the blind am 
man was held in reputation for piety, and that it 
not till the loss of his eyes that he was led to ace 
of a Saviour. It may be that the destruction of & 
natural vision was the necessary means of opening t#* 
eye of faith within his soul. And though we shot}< 
shudder at the thought of exchanging conditions 
him on earth, yet a can say but that his peculi 
and deep tribulation here may prepare his soul for 
distinction in glory which we might covet? Oh, ho 
much better to endure even his dark degradation 
privations, sustained by his hopes, than to partake 
their fortune who live in luxury and pleasure, or F 
in wealth, or lord it over prostrate millions, or h 
fame’s trumpet sounding before them wherever 
go, if with their good ‘things here we must have th 
portion in eternity! How very probable, that as tl} By 
litt up their eyes hereafter in hell, being in tormem ~~ 
they may see this poor slave in Abraham’s bosom, 
entreat that he may be sent with a drop of water} 
cool their parched tongue ! J. i 
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